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PEDAGOGICAL WOOD SLOYD 



Part I.— General Comments 



WHAT ''SLOYD" MEANS 

''Sloyd" is the verbal expression for a com- 
bined mental and manual training along correct 
pedagogical lines. Its purpose is a distinct edu- 
cational one in opposition to the merely domestic 
and mechanical industries. The word '' Sloyd " 
is derived from the Swedish language. 

THE EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF SLOYD 

Surely no teacher of any other subject will 
have to hear the question, that frequently is 
put to the Sloyd teacher by conservative people : 
'^Of what use is it to learn Sloyd?" The an- 
swer will in the next pages be dealt with from 
five different views : 

1. The Intellectual ^. The Manual S, The 
Psychological Ji., The Physiological The So- 
ciological 

1. Intellectual.— The gradual working through 
successive steps renders general development for 
the nerve-ceUs of the brain, and creates order of 
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6 PEDAGOGICAL SLOYD 

thoughts and self-judgment. Here is no dead 
technical exercise, but life and reality. The 
useful model invigorates the creative power. 
The sense of observation is strengthened by 
learning to judge about different substances, 
structure and properties of wood, the quality of 
tools, etc. And especially by the geometrical 
method set forth in this book the elements of 
geometry are acquired without any extra effort 
or straining. This geometrical system creates a 
taste for simple, beautiful, and rational forms, 
and the geometrical constructions develop the 
pupil's reasoning power. 

2. Manual. — The hand is trained to be a ready 
servant and medium for the brain. General 
dexterity is promoted and the pupils become 
more practical. 

3. Psychological.— The Pedagogical Sloyd builds 
a road between the brain and the fingers, and 
produces presence of mind and readiness to face 
emergencies. Sloyd thus helps to develop an 
energetic, courageous and self -relying character. 
The children are gradually trained towards a 
feeling of self-help and independence; they learn 
to acquire something by their own work with- 
out the aid of the almighty ''penny", and are 
in that way led to find themselves useful mem- 
bers of the community. This feeling of abilit 
will ehcit patience and perseverance with tl 
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work, will give the children a power of concen- 
tration, and envigorate their faculties of atten- 
tion, accuracy, order and carefulness. 

4. Physiological. — By equal work with both 
hands the body grows symmetrically. The mus- 
cular strength is promoted, and the bodily exer- 
cise gives counterbalance to mere brain training. 
Also the eye gets a very good training, and the 
eye-measure is developed to an extent which can 
not be obtained by merely drawing lessons. 

5. Sociological. — Sloyd makes the pupils inde- 
pendent and quick and ready to help themselves 
and others in their future life. It keeps the 
boys from mischief and renders a pleasant occu- 
pation for leisure hours. It trains to neatness 
and punctuality. The useful model is attractive 
for the pupil, as he finds himself able to da 
something for his home. 

Sloyd promotes a good discipline not only for 
the school, but also for ^life. While handling 
sharp tools, which are useful, if properly and 
discriminately handled, but dangerous not only 
for themselves but also for their fellow scholars, 
if carelessly and thoughtlessly used, the pupils 
develop attentiveness as to their own acting 
and acquire also consideration for other people's 
safety and welfare. 

Sloyd creates respect and consideration for 
manual labor and a closer understandmi^ ^x>^ 
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THE HISTORY OF SLOYD 

The practical sloyd actually dates back to that 
time, when the human being had acquired the 
ability to place the tips of the other four fingers 
against the point of the thiunb, though at that 
time it surely was no science, merely hard 
necessity. 

A better illustration has never been written 
of the mutual working of the brain and the 
hands spurred by necessity than we find in 
' ' Eobinson Crusoe. ' ' 

During the last centuries thoughtful peda- 
gogues in Germany, In England, and in Fmm-0 
have earnestly urged the necesBity ot ob««rv- 
ing not only the brain power of a child, but nhn 
the development of dexterity. But a« tf*^ UmUm 
invented machinery and the machiueH <'»uld i^tn 
vide the necessities of life so much nMm'<'<<j|)y 
than the hands did, the training of th^^ hii^ t 
became more and more neglected both at h^Htn 
and in school, especially amongst tb« |/*^ Hm 
nations. 

In the little country Finland, fiar U|; ^/< Mm. 
Polar circle, there emanated a law iu l^-hh ^n '^-^ 
effect that Sloyd should be of tb^ ^^^^' ""M'a^ 
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10 PEDAGOGICAL SLOYD 

tance in all the state public schools as were the 
literary subjects. 

It was Sloyd in wood, in metal, in knitting, 
sewing, spinning, weaving, straw — bast — chips 
— wicker — and root work, etc. 
. Then about a decade later on there arrived a 
Swedish gentleman at one of the educational 
exhibitions of Finland. He took particular in- 
terest in the wood Sloyd, and being a rich man 
and interested in educational enterprises, he 
made propagation for this branch almost all over 
the civilized world. And that is the reason that 
now-a-days most people with the word " Sloyd " 
understand only woodwork. He also worked 
out a system of his own in wood Sloyd that 
goes in educational circles under the name of 
" The Swedish Sloyd System ". 

From Finland, from Sweden, from Denmark, 
the Sloyd ideas emigrated to the United States. 
And many signs point out that they may have 
a greater future there than at any of their 
birthplaces. Different Sloyd systems are vary- 
ing as to the details, but the most of the great 
educational aims are mutual for all of them. 



AGE OF THE PUPILS 

If the pupils have had previous kindergarten 
training, they may begin with my Sloyd system 
at the age of seven, but if their fingers are 
totally untrained, then they must wait until 
they are nine, or at least eight years old. They 
may be ever so clever readers, but if their hands 
have been trained by nothing but writing, then 
there exists hardly any communication between 
their brains and their fingertips, and only a more 
advanced age can bridge over this gap. 

If they be prepared to commence at seven, 
by the age of fourteen they ought to be through 
all the seven standards by four hours weekly 
work on an average. 

Little girls acquire and develop while playing 
with their dolls a certain degree of handiness, 
so they will be apt to begin at the age of eight, 
even though they lack previous kindergarten 
training. 

Older pupils, who have done no Sloyd work 
before, should begin with Standard I at any age, 
though they naturally will proceed quicker 
through the different standards then the little 
ones can do it. 

Teachers who are training for the system 
should of course always begin with Standard I, 
even if they know oth^t ^y^t^Taa oi ^<^<^^^<^^^. 



THE SLOYD ROOM 

The Sloyd room should be nothing of a '^ work- 
shop". It should not under any circumstances 
be in the basement floor, as still is the case on 
many places, being a reminiscence from the 
''workshop" ideas of the older school. The 
Sloyd room should on the contrary be even more 
hght and airy than any of the other class-rooms, 
with the exception may be of the gymnastic hall. 
For the bodily work, that is carried out in the 
Sloyd room, promotes naturally a deeper respira- 
tion than is the case with other sort of school 
work, and consequently the air that is inhaled 
must be of as good quality as possible is obtain- 
able for a class-room. Also for the sake of pre- 
serving the models, the material, and the tools it 
is indispensable that the Sloyd room should be 
free from dampness. 

If during winter time the Sloyd room is 
heated, the temperature of it should by no 
means be so high as in the ordinary class-rooms. 
The physical exercises caused by Sloyd work 
give warmth enough without much artificial 
heating. At any rate the Sloyd room should 
never be kept warmer than the gymnastic hall. 

(12) 



WOEK BENCHES 

If the class-room already is supplied with com- 
mon work benches they will do for the purpose, 
but if not, then I would prefer the following 
arrangement : 

From common timber IJ inches thick and 16 
inches wide are made out pieces of 72 inches 
length. From each piece are cut out two semi- 
circles 16 inches in diameter, with a regular dis- 
tance between each. These timber pieces are 
fixed horizontally upon blocks of the same width. 
The blocks are fixed to the floor in such a way 
that the benches are accessible from both sides. 
Some of "the benches should be of the height of 
32 inches, others of 27. 

Between the semicircles are bored larger and 
smaller holes to hold the tools. These holes 
should however not occupy more than half of 
the width of the bench, as the front part is 
needed for the work. And the back part of the 
benches is lined with thinner boards. 

These work benches are used for the vertical 
work that the pupils have to execute, and also 
for some of the horizontal movements. But for 
several kinds of horizontal work, such as plan- 
ing and filing edges, etc., the above described 
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14 PEDAGOGICAL SLOYD 

benches can not be used, and a different kind is 
to be made for that purpose by putting up the 
timber pieces in a perpendicular position upon 
blocks, which are fixed to the floor. The upper 
edge of these boards should be 30 inches from 
the floor and some of them 27 inches, correspond- 
ing with the horizontal benches. 

By small iron bench clamps the work is 
fastened to these two different kind of benches. 
As soon as I give the bench clamp into the chil- 
dren's hands, I do not fail to make them to ob- 
serve that the screw, if turned downward, opens 
with the sun and closes against the sun, while 
if turned upward the effect is the opposite one. 
I then tell them that so is the rule for every screw 
in the whole world, and after that they never in 
their future work will have to stop and hesitate 
which way to turn the screwdriver. 

But if these clamps are supplied with the in- 
stantaneous grip, as it is most desirable that they 
should be, then the exercises with the screw will 
have to be deferred until the pupils are going to 
learn to screw the saws into the handles. 

For the teacher there should be in the Sloyd 
room a small but high platform, and on that 
should stand a separate bench, at which the 
teacher can do all the demonstrations and show 
the different ways in which the tools should be 
used. 



POSITION WHILE WORKING 

The higher work benches are intended for those 
of the pupils who do their work in a standing 
position, and the lower for those who are sitting 
while working. For I do not believe in a method 
that compels the little children to stand upon 
their tiny legs all that time they spend in the 
Sloyd class. Some part of their work can be 
done just as well while they are sitting down, 
especially the piercing with the star — and the 
scroll-saws, the modelling with the Sloyd knife, 
and different kinds of filing. The pupils will 
themselves very quickly acquire the discrimina- 
tion as to which position is the most suitable for 
the work as well as for themselves. And as the 
Sloyd teacher ought to possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of anatomy as well as of physiology, she 
will by a glance be able to judge whether the 
position of the child's body during the work is 
a good one, that is promoting the development 
of the muscular strength, or an injurious one, 
which ot* course is instantly to be corrected. 

If this rule is kept up conscientiously, that 
the Sloyd teacher should be a pedagogically 
trained teacher, and not merely a skilful carpen- 
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16 PEDAGOGICAL SLOYD 

ter, then it is not necessary to do as some of the 
Sloyd systems require. 

For an essential part of these is to cover the 
waDs of the Sloyd room with large pictures 
showing the right and the wrong position of the 
body while using every different kind of tools. 
Besides the queer idea of reproducing in a pic- 
ture one or two wrong positions, while the 
wrong position can be of various sorts, those 
pictures that represent the very right position 
will at length prove to become an obstacle to the 
teacher, because they prevent the introduction 
of improved tools* which might require a differ- 
ent position of the body from any one that is 
provided for in these authorized wall- pictures. 

I happened once to be at a landing stage, when 
a trades union returned from a picnic. It struck 
me that every man in the party had his left 
shoulder higher than the right, and the older 
men more so than the younger ones. I at once 
presumed them to be carpenters, who had got 
their frame deformed by a life-long, one-sided 
work at the bench. Subsequent inquiries con- 
firmed my supposition. The consequent warp- 
ing of their brains was not visible, but it was 
surely there. 

A friend of mine went to a Sloyd school in 
Sweden and stayed there for two years, diligently 
working, according to the method of that place. 
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When she came back her right hand had grown 
so much larger than her left one that for all her 
lifetime she will have to use gloves of a different 
number for each hand. 

The Danish method provides alternate work 
for both hands. 

A farmer possesses as a rule a more vivid in- 
tellect and a better health than a craftsman. 
That has hitherto been attributed to the influence 
of the better air he enjoys, but surely the more 
harmonious bodily motions rendered by fi(4d 
labor than by a trade count for a great deal. 

In all the following exercises the children are 
to be trained to use not only the right hand but 
also the left one as much as possible, especially 
when sawing, planing, filing, and sandpapering. 
This for the sake of the harmonious development 
of both sides of the body. That special kind of 
work benches, which I have just given a descrip- 
tion of, have been designed by me particularly 
for the purpose of promoting alternate work with 
both hands. If common work benches are used, 
they must be supplied with one row of holes 
along each side — such as the Danish are — lest the 
pupil be forced to work one-sidedly. 



WOOD 

Little children can not be expected themselves 
to prepare out of a log by means of the axe and 
the jack plane the required material for their 
work. They must get the wood ready prepared 
from a saw mill ; f of an inch thick. 

Two hundred square feet will do for a begin- 
ning. The boards should be, as far as possible, 
of assorted width, from 6 to 20 inches wide. 

The material to be used should be at the same 
time cross-grained and not too hard. The best 
kind of wood for this purpose is the American 
Liriodendron tuUpifera (Tulip-tree). It goes in 
the common timber trade in London under 
the name American white wood. But as in the 
English language the name of white wood is 
given to different kind of wood, it will be best 
to keep to the Latin name. 

If it should prove to be impossible to get the 
American white wood, then some of the follow- 
ing sorts can be used: American lime-tree (Tilia 
Americana) ; Black poplar (Populus nigra) ; Syc- 
amore (Acer pseudoplatanus) ; Scarlet maple 
(Acer rubrum) ; Yew (Taxus baccata). 

A few square feet of Weymouth pine (Pinus 
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WOOD 19 

strobus), J inch thick, should also be ordered for 
the purpose of whittling and gouging. 

It is a great blunder not to supply the very 
best kind of material for the little children. If 
the wood is too hard, they will get discouraged, 
and if it is too fragile, they will develop a de- 
structive manner. 

During the four first Standards the pupils will 
have quite enough to do in learning the g(^oinet- 
rical figures, all the different exercises, and the 
use of the tools, so I do not at this stage require 
that they should go deeper into the study of the 
different kinds of wood suitable for Sloyd work. 
The acquisition of that knowledge comes in at 
Standard V and should then go hand in hand 
with lessons in botany, given of course by the 
Sloyd teacher. 



TOOLS 

There is still left not only in the Manual 
Training systems but also in some of the Sloyd 
systems, a trace from the past in the notion 
that children should be forced to accomplish 
their wood work by means of as few and as old- 
fashioned tools as possible. That idea hangs on, 
and has wrongly been brought into the class- 
room from that time when wood work was no 
school subject, but simple a trade, contrived for 
the acquiring of a livelihood, which was meager 
enough to prevent the purchase of new and im- 
proved tools of various sorts. And one can still 
behold tools of a very old-fashioned and inap- 
propriate style used in the Manual Training de- 
partments of schools, where it never for a 
moment would occur — say to the teacher of 
penmanship — to train the pupils of to-day to use 
the feather pen of grandfather's time. 

By using only a few and imperfect tools the 
pupils will become automatical and slow, not 
only at the wood work, but in their perception 
at large; while a great variety of tools, which 
are up to date, will quicken and sharpen their 
faculties of discrimination and observation with 
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TOOLS 2 1 

regard to the best means of gaining a desired 
purpose. 

The great objection to letting httle children un- 
der ten begin with wood Sloyd has been the dan- 
ger of the sharp tools in a child's hand. If there 
is any real danger, then it comes especially from 
the knife. I mean the genuine Sloyd knife, not 
the pocket knife, which should be entirely abol- 
ished from the Sloyd room. 

The knife is beyond question the best educa- 
tional medium amongst all the tools, because it 
is the least mechanical of them all and hence re- 
quires the greatest individual attention and by 
that develops the accuracy and the self-judgment 
of the child. The real educational influence 
caused by the use of the knife can not be fully 
replaced by any joint action of different other 
tools. Yet I hesitate to let little children use 
that sharply pointed tool, and suggest substitut- 
ing for it a knife with two handles, a kind of a 
small drawing knife. That knife can also in 
many cases replace the spoke shave, which is a 
very mechanical tool, because the child can not 
see the cut that is made, and only has to take 
the strokes by chance. For the same reason I 
often prefer in a child's hand the straight cabi- 
net scraper to the smoothing plane. In the fol- 
lowing Sloyd series the saws have a predominant 
place as producing tools. 
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To children should be given tools only of the 
best kind of material. For here comes in the 
same comment that was made concerning too 
fragile wood. And compasses, marking — and 
mortise — gauges, try squares, bevels and rulers 
should be graded ones. 

In order to secure tools of good quality, it 
should be ^observed at the purchase that the 
name of the maker is on all the tools. 

The handle of the tools should not be polished ; 
if they are, the polish should be rubbed off with 
sandpaper. Polished handles slip from the hand 
so easily, and the pupils might hurt themselves 
or each other in that way. 

For cleansing the tools vaseline is much prefer- 
able to linseed oil, because of being volatile, so 
if some spots of it should happen to come on 
the wood, it will evaporate within a very short 
space of time. 

Tools which the pupils are in constant need of, 
should stay on the work benches; but tools 
which are not frequently used are to be kept on 
special tool shelves. It is important to observe 
that these tool shelves should be detached from 
the walls of the Sloyd room. For the walls are 
as a rule more or less damp, and the shelves 
will, if placed close to the walls, absorb the 
dampness, thus causing the tools to contract rust. 

As Sloyd is a comparatively new school sub- 
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ject, the terminology of it is not settled as yet. 
There exists a great difference in the terms ac- 
cepted by different systems and used at different 
Sloyd schools. This concerns especially the 
names of the tools. One can find the same tool 
called by quite different and often even contrary 
names in the different schools. And with no one 
of the tools is the confusion more puzzUng than 
with all the sundry names that are bestowed up- 
on the saws. 



DRAWING 

Every pupil should have a drawing book, in 
which the g<'Oinetrical design for each piece of 
work is drav:n up. Geometry is the foundation 
for my whole system, and the geometrical fig- 
ures go through all the Standards. The naeasures 
for the drawings, as well as for the models, 
should, as far as possible, be the same for all the 
pupils; the drawing of course being on a smaller 
scale than the models. As a rule the drawings 
should be a third of the size of the actual model. 

It should be observed that all the drawings in 
this system are geometrical drawings and not 
working drawings. 

The pupils should themselves make up the de- 
signs for Standard IV, V, ^^I, VII. 
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WORKING METHOD 

Children should never be forced to do anything 
that is beyond their capacity. If the pupils are 
expected to produce something that is too hard 
for them, they will get careless and develop in- 
accuracy and content themselves with a poorly 
finished work, and will at the same time acquire 
a tendency to overestimate their own ability, 
while again on the contrary, pupils possessing 
a keener self-criticism will get discouraged at per- 
ceiving their own shortcomings, and will thus be 
led to lose confidence in their own. working 
capacity. Both extremes are deplorable and are 
to be avoided by working along carefully graded 
steps, so the pupils gradually obtain a greater 
abihty and an increased discrimination and con.- 
fidence with regard to their own skilfuluess. The 
following Standards have been arranged accord- 
ing to these educational aims for gradual devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the pupil's body 
and soul. 

Class instruction is essential, though the teach- 
er has afr the same time to give attention to each 
individual pupil. When, during the course of a 
lesson, instructions and explanations are to be 
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26 PEDAGOGICAL 8LOYD 

given to the whole class, a pause in the work is 
required by means of ringing a small hand bell, 
thus calling for quietness and attention to the 
general information that the teacher finds it 
necessary to impart at intervals. A second ring 
notifies when the class work again is to take 
place. 

The pupils should not be forced to copy the 
model too slavishly. Should emergencies arise, 
they may be allowed a little diversion as to the 
exact measures of the model. It is a pedantry 
hateful for children's conception that they should 
be compelled to make over again a model that can 
be just as good on a somewhat smaller scale. 

It is almost needless to mention, that varnish- 
ing or polishing of the models is out of the ques- 
tion, as that would conceal good workmanship 
and cover a poor one. 

As it is an undisputable fact that some children 
are brighter and quicker than others, these 
should be allowed to do extra work besides the 
regular models. But these works should be kept 
in strict accordance to the geometrical figure 
that gives foundation for the regular model, 
though to avoid monotony the pupils who are 
doing this extra work may be allowed to step 
either inside or outside of the exact dimensions 
of the model. 
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Several old Sloyd systems in difference from 
this do not give place for any extra work, but the 
pupil has to go on with one model after the other 
one, with the result that the stronger and quicker 
pupil might be at the model No. 50, while an- 
other pupil, who commenced his Sloyd course at 
the same time, is at say the model No. 30. This 
makes class instruction quite impossible. 



Part IL— The Seven Standards 



STANDARD I 

The First Year''s Course, Four hours weekly. 

;?'9 models. Age 7-8, 

When the square has been demonstrated on 
the black-board and drawn up by the pupils in 
their drawing books, it is with guidance of the 
try-square drawn upon the wood, which is 
clamped above the cut out triangles on the hori- 
zontal benches. 

1. This square should be 6 inches wide. Small 
hand saws are in this case the best implements, 
and after the square is sawn out, the child moves 
it over to one of the vertical benches on purpose 
to smooth off the edges. For those that go across 
the grain either the block plane or the flat file is 
used, and with the grain the drawing knife, 
whereupon the pupil returns to the horizontal 
bench and smoothes both surfaces with the 
scraper and with sand and flint paper wrapped 
around a block of wood. 

Now the great question will arise, for what pur- 
pose this neatly finished square can be used. I 
let the children themselves make the suggestions 

(28) 
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and their fancy is vivid, but the most of them 
decide to give it to their mother for a Tea-pot 
stand. I always let the pupils keep their work 
themselves. Grown-up people as a rule enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, so why should not the 
little ones have the same privilege ? 

When completing all the models frOm No. 1 to 
No. 15, the edges that go across the grain should 
be finished before those which go with the grain. 
And the models should also be cut out a little 
wider than the exact measure, thus providing a 
small allowance for splitting at the corners by 
the untrained hand, while planing the edges 
across the grain. 

2, The next model represents the rectangle. 
Three equal rectangles — 12x6 inches — are drawn 
by means of a ruler and the try square, and 
sawn out with the hand saw. The short sides 
are smoothed with the block plane and the long 
ones either with the drawing knife or the jack 
plane. 

It should not be omitted to make the pupils 
observe that when using the drawing knife, the 
spoke shave, or the jack plane for the edge, or 
the smoothing plane for the surface, the work 
should be turned and only half of the distance 
be trimmed at times. It should also be pointed 
out that while using the jack plane or the smooth- 
ing plane the working force does not act quite 
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horizontally, though it seems so, but that the 
motion should describe a slight curve, the deepest 
part of which is just there, where the cutter 
strikes. This simple explanation will help the 
pupils to better grasp the idea of planing. 

At an equal distance from all the corners holes 
are bored with a drill, and the surface of each 
rectangle is smoothed either with the scraper or 
the smoothing plane and also, if needs be, with 
sand and flint paper. Braided cords are threaded 
through the holes, and knots made on the cord 
right under each shelf. In order to keep the 
shelves steady there should be stuck small pins 
through the knots. These pins are cut out with 
the chisel from a piece of wood which is IJ 
inches wide, thus making the pins of a similar 
length, whereupon they are smoothed with the 
Sloyd knife. When all the three rectangles have 
been put up in this way, all the four cords are 
.joined in a knot, and the whole thing is hung on 
a nail od the wall. And the little pupils will 
find to their great delight, that they already at 
this early stage have been able to make a Book- 
shelf for themselves, or — if they prefer it so — 
for some other person. 

While producing the book-shelf the following 
muscles are engaged : 

Extensors (the saw). Flexors (the drawing 
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tnife), Eotators (the drill), thus promoting the 
harmoDious development of the body. 

When the saw is drawn towards the body no 
force should be used, and consequently no cut 
made; whereupon it is pushed outwards with 
^reat force, thus producing a deep cut for each 
movement. 

As already at this early stage the different 
ability of the pupils will come forth, those who 
have hard to keep up to the average may be 
allowed to make only two shelves. 

But those who are strong enough to use the 
jack plane with advantage, may plane up the 
long sides of all the three shelves at the same 
time, putting them together into the vise. 

3. A Ruler — 12x2 inches — is the next model. 
A smooth edge is planed up with the jack plane. 
The width is traced with the marking gauge, the 
long side sawn with the hand saw and the short 
sides with the tenon saw. The block plane and 
the drawing knife are used for the edges, and a 
hole is bored with the center-bit at one of the 
ends. Then the ruler is trimmed with the scraper 
or Lhe smoothing plane and with sand- and flint- 
paper. 

When using the drawing knife it should be 
observed that if the slanting side of the cutter is 
turned upwards, then the knife makes a deeper 
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cut, while if the straight side is upwards the 
cut gets smaller. 

4. Now again a rectangle — 6x4 is produced 
and a diagonal drawn. This is divided along the 
diagonal into two equal parts; and the pupil finds 
that he by this has got two right-angled tri- 
angles, which after a hole has been bored in 
the right-angled corners and the trimming done 
in the usual way, can be useful as Marking 
squares or Rulers, 

It will be observed by the experienced reader 
that at the production of this model comes in 
the oblique sawing and the oblique planing. 

Another marking square can be made like 
this _J_ ^s extra work, the angles being smoothed 
with the flat file. 

5. Again a square — 9 inches — is sawn out; 
each side is divided into three equal parts and 
the connecting lines are drawn up between the 
marked points, thus dividing the big squaie by 
the lead pencil marks into 9 small equal squares. 
The four corner squares are sawn out with the 
tenon saw and there will remain a regular Cross^ 
which after having been trimmed with the 
planes, the drawing knife, the flat file, and the 
papers can be used for a Vase standi or anything 
else the child likes to use it for. 

6. Another square — 8 inches — is sawn out and 
is to form a different kind of a Cross. Each side 
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is divided into four equal parts. The both mid- 
dle parts of every side are to form the hypothe- 
nuse for right-angled isosceles triangles, which 
are sawn out with the compass saw. The re- 
mainder, a cross with pointed ends, is trimmed 
in the same way as was the previous cross. 

7, 8, But the four triangles, just sawn out, 
are not to be thrown into the waste box. The 
two of them which go with the grain, can 
trimmed up be used as small Rulers^ while the 
two triangles which are cut out across the grain 
can be cut with the chisel into the shape of Kejj 
tags^ consisting of a rectangle and a triangle. 
In this way the children will learn to economise 
material. 

9. A narrow rectangle — 5x1 J inches — and an 
isosceles acute angled triangle will form a Flower 
label, the pointed end to be whittled thinner with 
the Sloyd knife. 

10, 11. A square — 6 inches — with an equilat- 
eral-triangle on each one of two opposite sides; 
and a rectangle — 10x5 inches — with one equilat- 
eral triangle form useful Stands for flower pots. 

12. A Decanter tray can be made in the shape 
of a trapezium, which figure at the same time 
can for the children serve as an illustration for 
the form of life. 

13, 14. A rectangle — 12x3 inches — with an 
isosceles triangle upon the long side, and another 
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rectangle — 10x4 inches — with a similar triangle 
on the short side will, supplied with necessary- 
screws and hooks, make the first one a Clothes 
rack and the other one a ^ey hoard. 

' 15. Nothing can interest the pupils more than 
to mark out a circle with a pair of compasses 
and then saw out their ' ' wheel ' ' or Discus. 
For this work the compass saw is used. A 
diameter of 9 inches will be the best. If there 
appears some unevenness in the circumference, 
it can be smoothed either with the concave 
spoke shave or with the round side of the rasp. 
And then the little pupils may have their wheels 
to play with. 

16. A larger circle is made — say 12 or 15 
inches diameter — for a Bread tray. 

17. The next circle — 6 inches diameter — can 
be made into a Sponge holder. For that pur- 
pose there are bored holes in concentric circles 
along the radius in that way, so that the biggest 
.drill bit is used for the centere and then gradu- 
ally smaller and smaller towards the circum- 
ference. 

It should be observed not to bore the holes 
right through from one side, but to turn the 
work as soon as the bit has pierced through to 
the opposite side, and then complete the boring 
from that side, thus preventing the wood from 
sphtting. 
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The holes are smoothed with the round file, 
and the edges are bevelled with the drawing 
knife. After that the trimming with sand- and 
flint-paper is to be done, and there are thread 
cords through the holes of the outer circle, 
these cords are joined in a knot about 8 inches 
above the bottom, and the sponge holder is fin- 
ished. 

18. Three Circles of equal size — 5 inches di- 
ameter — can be arranged in the same way as 
was the book-shelf consisting of three equal rec- 
tangles. 

19. A larger circle— 6 inches diameter — and a 
smaller — 4J inches diameter — joining each other 
and rounded along the edges with the drawing 
knife and smoothed with the haif-round file and 
the papers will make a Tray for a decanter and 
a glass. While completing this model the pupil 
will get experience in concave as well as convex 
shaping. 

20. A rectangle — 12x8 inches — with a semi- 
circle at one of the short sides; or another rect- 
angle — 10x7 inches — with semi- circles at the 
both short sides, will form two different kinds of 
Cutting hoards, 

21. A square — 7 inches — with a semi-circle on 
one side, to which is joined a long and narrow 
rectangle — 24 x 2 inches — with a semi -circle at 
the upper end will make a Spade to dig into the 
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sand with. The handle is rounded with the con- 
cave spoke shave, and the spade is bevelled on 
both surfaces with the plane, and along the two 
opposite edges with the drawing knife. 

22, 23. A Cake spoon and a Butter spoon can 
be made in the same way. For the cake spoon the 
square is 3 inches with semi-circles on two of the 
opposite sides, and the rectangle is 8x1 J inches. 
For the butter spoon the square is 3 inches with 
a semi- circle on one side, and the rectangle 
6xli inches. The former is perforated with the 
centerbit and the latter moulded with the 
reeder. The edges of the spoons are bevelled 
either with the drawing knife or the spoke shave 
and the handles are rounded with the Sloyd 
knife. 

24. From a long and narrow rectangle — 8xlJ 
inches, with semi-circles at both ends, is made 
out a Paper knife, the edges sharpened with the 
concave spoke shave. 

25. A rectangle — 24:Xl3 inches — with a semi- 
circle — 16 inches diameter — sawn out from one 
of the longer sides will make a handy Writing 
board to be held on the knee. 

Every article is of course trimmed with files 
and sand- and flint-paper. 



STANDARD II 

The Second Yearns Course. Four hours weekly. 

25 models. Age 8-9. 

1. When the children are going to draw up a 

hexagon I do not of course tell them only to 

mechanically take the length of the radius and 

divide up the circumference into six equal i)arts. 

But I tell them that wise men have found that 

in every circle the circumference is about three 

times as long as the diameter, and then the 

little pupil will find for himself that the radius, 

being the half of the diameter, will go six times 

into the circumference. 

For juxtaposition of figures no geometrical 
figure is more available than the hexagon. The 
children's power of invention will here get a 
good field for exercise. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Two equal hexagons, or three, or 
four, or five put together can make Table mats, 
or Easels^ or Vase stands. 

6, 7. Seven equal hexagons will make a fine 
Tray, while the half part thereof can be a pretty 
Bracket. 

%. For the construction of the pentagon the 
protractor is needed. 
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9. Two equal pentagons put together can be a 
Table mat. 

10, 11. One pentagon and one hexagon can 
together be either a Decanter stand or an Easel. 

12. The octagon may be constructed either by 
means of a circle or a square. 

13. Two equal octagons will make a Table mat. 

14. And five equal octagons a Tea pot stand. 

But other juxtapositions of that figure are 
not used until in the next Standard. 

15. For the construction of the heptagon the 
protractor is used. 

16. 17, 18, 19. 20. Now the children may be 
allowed to draw up ' ' Stars ' ' inside the pentagon, 
the hexagon, the octagon and the heptagon. 

It is a great delight for them to saw out these 
'\Stars^\ which can b^ used for various pur- 
poses. When trimming them the three-cor- 
nered file is employed. 

21, 22, 23, 24, 25. On the sides of the various 
geometrical figures, which the children have 
learnt to know during the previous exercises, 
viz., the triangle, the square, the pentagon, the 
hexagon and the octagon, we draw arcs either 
convex or concave. The figures thus con- 
structed are sawn out either with the • compass 
saw or the bow saw and can be used for Vase 
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stands. Cutting boards, Table mats. Lamp stands, 
Trays, etc. The arcs are trimmed with the draw- 
ing knife, the curved spoke shave and the half 
round file. 
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STANDARD III 

Third Year's Course, Four hours weekly. 20 

models. Age 9-10, 

For this Standard the same principal geomet- 
rical figures are used as in the previous Stand- 
ards. But now the pupils begin with piercing 
work. All the dififerent sorts of drills are here 
used* to great advantage. Compass saws and 
bow saws are employed. For the purpose can 
also be used star saw blades or scroll saw blades 
screwed into extension saw frames. To learn 
to screw in those saw blades the pupils need a 
special exercise. It amuses them to find that it 
has some similarity to the tuning of a fiddle. 
To be able to turn the big screws they need 
a pair of pinchers, and in order to adjust the 
opposite small screws they will have to learn 
the use of the screw driver. 

The pupils should at this Standard be trained 
to make decorative designs with the drills, thus 
developing artistic taste and practical imagina- 
tion. 

1. A square with a smaller square cut out from 
the center part will make a useful Flower pot 
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stand. The outside edges are trimmed in the 
same way as was the square in Standard I, 
while the inside edges are trimmed with the flat 
file and the three-cornered file. 

2. The next model is a right-angled isosceles 
triangle with a smaller similar one cut out. 
This will be good for a Ruler or a Marking square. 
, 3. A rectangle with a rhombus cut out can be 
useful as a Stand for a pan. 



4. Parallel rectangles cut out from a large 
rectangle with borders left along the short 
sides will serve as a Flower pot stand. 

6. Symmetrical squares cut out from a rect- 
angle are a good demonstration for The square 
measure. 

6. A circle with a smaller circle cut out will* 
make a Stand for a butter dish. 

7. A still smaller one a Stand for the ink bottle. 

8. 9. Clothes-pins and Flower ladders are use- 
ful models. 

10, 11. Also Button sticks and Knob sticks of 
various kind. 

12, 13, 14, 15. Picture frames y Mirror frames, 
Calendar frames and Embroidering frames are 
made of different kinds. 

16. Six octagons in juxtaposition will make a 
Mat. 

17. A Tool rack is made of a rectangle with a 
double row of small rectangles cut out. 
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18. Spoon shelves are made from semi-circles 
with concentric arcs cut out. 

19. Candle saves from two concentric circles, 
the inner bored out with the expansive bit from 
the larger one. 

20. A perforated Fish spoon is made in the 
shape of a pentagon with a handle. 

In order to accomplish neatly this Standard 
the pupils will have to develop much accuracy 
and great carefulness. They will learn to appre- 
ciate the beauty of regular and symmetrical fig- 
ures and at the same time they will acquire a 
steady foundation for further geometrical studies. 



• _ STANDARD IV 

Fourth Yearns Course. Four hours weekly. 15 

models. Age 10-11. 

Here the third dimension comes in, i. e. , the 
height. This Standard is a combination and a 
repetition of the geometrical figures of the first 
Standard. For this Standard as well as for the 
following Standards are not given very minute 
explanations, but much is left to the teacher's 
own judgment. 

The pupils should themselves make up the de- 
signs, because there should not be put a bridle on 
their creative power by too niuch guidance and 
provision. 

The most of the joinery should be done by 
means of screws and only a smaller portion with 
nails or glue things. 

For models are given the following suggestions, 
and all should be in keeping with the progres- 
sion of the geometrical figures. 

1. Pencil rack. — A square for the bottom; 
and two equal right-angled isosceles triangles for 
the sides. .:.[ 

2. Book stand. — A rectangle for the bottom 
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and another one for the back; and two equs^^ 
circle quadrants for the sides. 

3. Dog^s meat cup, — A square for the bottom^ 
three rectangles for the sides and front ; a rect— ^ 
angle with an abridged isosceles triangle for the=!^ 
back. 

4. Honey comb box, — A square for the bottom 
and four rectangles for the sides. 

5. Pencil box. — Five rectangles. 

6. Boot brush box, — Six rectangles. 

7. CaVs meat cup, — A square for the bottom, 
three rectangles for the sides and the front, and 
a rectangle with a circle segment for the back. 

8. Salt box, — A square, perforated with drills, 
for the bottom; a rectangle for the back; and 
three smaller equal rectangles for the front and 
sides. 

9. Chopping board, — A rectangle for the bot- 
tom ; three rectangles for the sides and the 
front; a rectangle with an abridged isosceles 
triangle for the back. 

10. Lamp shelf, — A semi-circle for the shelf 
and a right-angled scalene triangle for supporter. 

11. Corner shelf, — A circle quadrant for the 
shelf, and a right angled scalene triangle for 
supporter. 

12. Knife and fork box, — Five rectangles for 
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the bottom and the sides, and a circle segment 
for the division. 

13. Coal shuttle. — Several rectangles, squares 
and abridged triangles. 

14. Handkerchief box. — A square for the bot- 
tom ; and four equal rectangles with semi-circles 
on one of the longer sides, for the sides of the 
box. 

15. Book shelf. — Several rectangles, some of 
them with circular designs. 



STANDARD V 

Fifth Yearns Course. Four hours weekly. 20 

models. Age 11-12. 

At this Standard the pupils should begin to 
study — in connection with botany — the quality 
of different kinds of wood. 

They may also at this stage be intrusted with 
the care of the tools, and learn to cleanse them 
with vaseline and to take off rust by means of 
emery cloth. 

This Standard is a combination and a repeti- 
tion of the geometrical figures of Standard II. 

As models may be used following things : 

1. Hat rack — Four equal hexagons in one line. 

2. Newspaper case. — Five hexagons in juxta- 
position for the front, and a rectangle for the 
back ; several long and narrow rectangles for the 
stands. 

3. Tool box. — Four rectangles, and four 
abridged isosceles triangles. 

4. Plate rack, — Several rectangles with circu- 
lar designs. 

5. Paper basket. — A pentagon for the bottom, 
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And five equal, abridged, isocsceles triangU»s for 
the sides. 

6. Tooth brush shelf. — Four hexagons in jux- 
taposition for the shelf, and two similar hexa- 
gons for the back ; holes bored for th(» brushes. 

7. Easel. — Five hexagons in juxtaposition for 
the front; a half hexagon for the list; and an 
abridged triangle for the back. 

8. Match box holder. — Two pentagons for the 
back, and two rectangles for the support of the 
box. 

9. Bracket. — A pentagon for the shelf, and a 
pentagon and a hexagon for the back. 

10. Card basket, — A triangle for the bottom, 

And three semi-circles for the sides. 

.11. Work basket. — A square for the bottom 
and four semi-circles for the sides. 

12. Soap box. — A rectangle for the bottom, 
and four semi-circles for the sides ; the bottom 
perforated with the center-bit. 

13. Fruit basket. — A pentagon for the bottom 
and five semi-circles tor the sides. 

14. Olove box. — A rectangle for the l)ottom, 
and four rectangles with concave arcs for the 
sides. 

15. Bric-a-bac stand, — Three equal squares 
with concave arcs on the sides ; four long and 
narrow rectangles for the legs. 
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16. Brush rack. — Two equal hexagons and two- 
equal pentagons for the rack ; two equal right- 
angled scalene triangles for supporters. 

17. Music stand. — Six octagons in juxtaposi- 
tion for the front, and a rectangle for the back. 
Several long and narrow rectangles for the legs. 

18. Pipe rack. — Four triangles with decora- 
tive designs for the back ; a larger and a smaller 
circle quadrant for the shelves; the upper and 
smaller shelf with a concave arc cut out from 
the edge. Holes are bored in the shelves with 
the expansive bit. 

It). Foot stool. — A hexagon for the top and 
eight equal right-angled scalene triangles for the 
legs. 

20. Hymn tablet. — A large rectangle for the 
back, and several smaller ones for the shelves;, 
the half part of seven hexagons in juxtaposi- 
tion, with a cross on, for the top. 



STANDARD VI 

Sixth Yearns Course, Three hours weekly. 15 

models. Age 12-13, 

This Standard is a combination and a repeti- 
tion of the figures of Standard III. The pupils 
will at this stage learn mounting for fixing on 
locks, hinges, etc. They should now also learn 
how to sharpen the knifes, the simple planes, 
and the bits. 

1. Photo box, — A rectangle for the bottom and 
four rectangles with cut out designs for the sides. 

2. Shelf for brace bits. — A perforated semi- 
circle for the shelf and a rectangle for the back. 

3. Toivel rack, — A rectangle with semi-circles 
on both of the short sides ; and several long and 
narrow rectangles fixed on with hinges. 

4. Fern basket. — A square for the bottom and 
four perforated rectangles for the sides. 

5. Work box. — A square for the bottom and 
another for the top, the latter wrought out with 
piercing work; four equal rectangles for the 
sides ; lock and hinges. 

6. Egg cup. — Two equal rectangles with cut 
out circular designs. 
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7, /<//"(/\v Hvst. — To hang in a tree. It is to 
jMnlorl llip liillo birds from the prey birds, while 
lM»ttl IhH, Kour roctdugles for the front, the back, 
I ho ln|i inul \\\v bottom. Two rectangles with 
Is^n ri^Jit MngliMl triangles for the sides. The 
BiHoNVM.v I'nr tho birds is bored in the front part 
with Ihn nxpinisivo bit. A door is arranged at 
Mm« np|Mihiln Nidt* Tor Ibo pm*pose of clearing out 
frnni Ibn luntt Ibt^ old stulY every autumn, when 
tbn bird rmiiily bus inovt^i away. 

N, ( 'nivl .slitinl. Two oqual circles. The ex- 
jmhHJNn bit is \iKod Tor boring the holes. Three 
long Hiid lutrniw roctanglos for the legs of the 
tituhd. 

\K l^tficr mul /\>,s7 card case, — Several rect- 
angloH; and tbo Inivk part cut out in decorative 
deriigns. 

10. KutttiHij box, — A rectangle for the top^ 
and an equal one for tlie bottom ; four rectangles 
for the sides ; two rectangles for divisions inside 
the box. Holes are bored with hand drills in 
the sides of the box for the purpose of the yarn 
running through ; lock and hinges. 

11. Egg stand. — Two equal circles, or twa 
equal rectangles. The expansive bit is used for 
boring the holes. Four long and narrow rect- 
angles for the stands of the shelf. 

12. Watch stand. — Several rectangles for the 
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ca45e, cut out in decorative designs. The hole 
for the watch bored with the expansive bit. 

13. Money box. — Six equal rectangles, four of 
them with semi-circles on both the shorter sides ; 
and two of them with semi-circles on one of the 
shorter sides, the opposite side cut out in a con- 
cave arc, thus forming the stands for the box. 
A square for the door and lock and hinges. 

14. Letter box. — Several rectangles and tri- 
angles ; a square for the door ; lock and hinges. 

16. Letter case, — In three divisions; one for 
answered letters, one for the unanswered, and a 
third for letters ready to go off. Several rect- 
angles, squares and triangles; two doors, six 
locks; and hinges. 



STAND AED VII 

Seventh Year's Course, Three hours weekly. 

15 Models, Age 13-H. 

Here some parts of the joinery are executed by 
means of several kinds of wood construction, 
such as mortise- and tenon- joints, halving and 
dovetailing. As the chisel is a very dangerous 
tool for a child, it is suggested to substitute for it 
as far as possible the use of the auger bit, the 
key hole saw, the tenon saw, the flat file and 
the three-cornered file. The pupils continue their 
practice in sharpening the tools, and learn now 
to sharpen the chisels, the spoke shaves, the 
scrapers, the decorating planes, and the saws. 

Pickle spoon, ^ t.^ , ,. .,, ,, ^n j 

2. P/cfcZe/orfc. P^^^^f/f ^'^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

3. Racket. ) 

4. Pen tray ; a rectangle. ) p 

5. Pen tray ; a square. / » »* 

6. Square table 

7. Bed table : Several rectangles, 
some of them with circular designs. 

8. Shamrock table. 
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joint. 
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9. Egg box. — Ten rectangles and 
an isosceles triangle. 

1 0. Nail box. — Nine rectangles and 
an isosceles triangle. 

11. Medicine chest.— Twelve rect- 
angles. 

12. Pencil rack. — A rectangle for 
the bottom, and two semi-circles for 
ihe sides. 

13. Envelope case. — Four rectan- 
gles, — two of them with circular de- 
signs, — three squares, and an abridged 
isosceles triangle. 

14. Stamp holder. — Several rect- 
angles and the half of a hexagon. 

15. Chest for minerals or shells. 



y 



Halving. 



Dove- 
tailing. 



Halving 
and 
Dove- 
tailing. 



CONCLUSION 

As will be seen from the above review, my 
system in wood Sloyd ifi especially based upon 
geometrical principles, and • in that way it is 
essentially different from all other existing Sloyd 
systems. 

It is almost impossible to stipulate exactly how- 
many pupils should be taught at the same time, as 
that depends upon so many various circumstances^ 
with regard to the Sloyd room, the arrangements 
of other school subjects and classes, the general 
disciplinary spirit of the school, and especially 
upon the children's intellect and aptitude ta 
learn. The list of tools is here arranged for a 
class of 10 pupils. 

No form of the monitor system should ever 
be tolerated. If the classes are too large to be- 
handled by one teacher, then there should be 
detached from them independent centers, each 
one in the charge of a fully competent and re- 
sponsible Sloyd teacher. 

It will be understood as a matter of course, 
that the Sloyd teacher, besides being a trained 
teacher of a good general education, ought ta 
be especially conversant with the following sub- 
jects : 
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Knowledge about tools and their manipulation ; 
geometry; drawing; anatomy; physiology and 
hygiene, botany, and the science, art and history 
of education. 



Adjustable by screw^ 
and assorted sizes. 



TOOLS REQUIRED FOR A CLASS OF TEN 

PUPILS 

6 Jack planes, 
6 Smoothing planes, 
12 Block planes, 
3 Scraper planes, 

2 Rabbit planes, one 

straight and one 

curved, 
1 Plough, 
1 Beading plane. 

6 Rip saws, 
12 Cross cut saws, 
12 Tenon saws, 
12 Compass saws 

6 Bow saws. 

3 spring steel Extension saw frames, 8 inches. 

(supplied with 4 screws). 
1 gross Scroll saw blades No. 10. 
1 gross Star saw blades No. 12. 
<) Rasps, 
(\ Flat files, 
12 Half round files, 
() Round files, 
Three-cornered files. 
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Adjustable by- 
screw. 



12 Bit braces; assorted sizes, and with sorted 
set of driUs (ceuterbits, auger bits, counter- 
sinks, expansive bit, etc. , etc. ) 

6 Automatic bradawls, 1 Assorted sizes and with 

3 Gearing hand-drills. / sorted set of drills. 
12 Sloyd knives, 
12 smaU Drawing knives. 

3 Straight spoke shaves, 

3 Convex spoke shaves, 

6 Concave spoke shaves, 

1 Reederand Moulding tool. 

12 Straight cabinet scrapers. 
6 Curved cabinet scrapers. 
6 Screw drivei*s, 
6 Chisels, 
3 Mortise chisels, 
3 Parting tool, 
6 Gouges, 

2 Skew chisels, 

6 Carver's punches with tool 
pad. 

12 pair of Graded steel compasses (8 inches long). 

6 Protractors. 
12 Graded try squares. 
12 Graded marking squares. 

6 Graded marking- and mortise-gauges. 

2 Graded bevel squares. 

2 Star wheel markers. 

2 Mitre boxes 90° and 45°. 



Assorted sizes. 
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3 doz. small Bench clamps with instantaneous 

grip. 
3 small pair of Pincers. 
3 small pair of Pliers. 
1 Saw set. 
6 Hammers. 
6 Mallets. 
Sorted sets of nails, screws, knobs, hinges, 
small hooks, and hasps and staples. 

Notice. — The handles of the tools should not 
be polished. 



OTHEE IMPLEMENTS REQUIRED 

A mounted grindstone with treadle and handle, 
about 14 inches in diameter and 3 inches thick. 
The trough under the grindstone should be sup- 
plied with a tap, so the children can easily empty 
the water out of it at the close of each lesson. 

4 oil stones. 

4 chopping blocks ; two of them 27 and the 
other two 30 inches high. The blocks should be 
solid to prevent noise and from 15 to 18 inches 
in diameter. 

A dozen flat lead pencils. 

A dozen red and blue pencils. 

A dozen two-feet folding rulers (graded). 

2 iron rulers (graded). 

A pair of large scissors. 

Sand paper, flint paper and glass paper (sorted). 
Tracing paper. 
Carbon paper. 
Emery cloth. 
6 razor strops. 
1 lb. Vaseline. 
Glue and Glue-pot. 
A dozen glue pencils, 
d. 
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Sponge for the black-board. 

Chalk for the black-board. 

A large ruler (graded) for the black-board. 

A pair of large compasses (graded) for the 
chalk- drawing on the black-board. 

A big wood clamp, to keep the wood from 
casting. 

A small hand-bell. 

A water-can for the grindstone. 

Washstand and utensils. 

A dozen rolling towels. 

A dozen cloth dusters. 

6 feather dusters. 

3 small hand-brooms. 

A large broom. 

A dust-pan. 

Waste box. 

Notice. — The Sloyd room should be kept 
scrupulously clean. Wood is a clean object and 
there is no excuse for letting the Sloyd room get 
untidy, and no reason why it should not be kept 
as fine as any drawing-room. 

Adjoining the Sloyd room there should be a 
small room in which is kept the material stored 
up for continual use. 

The pupils should supply themselves with 
drawing books and all necessary drawing instru- 
ments and materials. 



A FEW WORDS UPON ''MANUAL TEAIN- 

ING" 

The origin of the present systems of ' ' Manual 
Training" adopted in England and America 
emanates from the centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia, where it was inspired by the Rus- 
sian exhibit. 

The method consists of a repeated training of 
different exercises — the chisel being the principal 
tool- -and there is given room for only very few 
completed articles; the making of some useful 
objects being reserved until the pupils have accu- 
•mulated and stored up a lot of different exer- 
cises. Just as if you would prohibit a child from 
writing words and sentences until it has reached 
the highest possible degree of penmanship in 
forming the different letters. 

Such mere technical exercises will surely tend 
to transform the children into small machines, 
mechanically moving their hands on purpose to 
obtain sufficient skill for bread-earning in the 
future. They can not be expected to take any 
considerable interest in those mechanical exer- 
cises, the final usefulness of which it is rather 
hard for them to comprehend, wrapped up as 
It is in the dense cloud called " the Future ". 
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All children are naturally practically disposed 
and want to turn. to immediate use the fruit of 
their labor. To postpone their enjoying of these 
fruits until an indeterminable ' ' Future " is to 
divert the childish disposition into a wrong 
channel and kill at the birth their childish delight 
in their own work. 

To take an example : If an artist — say a painter 
or a sculptor — never was expected to accomplish 
any work until he were able to produce his mas- 
terpiece, but always had only to go on practising 
and practising for a distant and uncertain goal, 
how could he develop any zeal for his undertak- 
ing, and how could he ever be expected to com- 
plete something great ? And yet he would be in 
possession of more patience and forethought, 
than we can expect from a child. 

Manual Training has nothing to do with edu- 
cation; it is only a special kind of factory work, 
by which individuals are transformed iiito living 
machinery. It is a mere ''caste" training for 
schools frequented by children either of the rich, 
or by those of the very poor. 

The former are enjoying it as a ''hobby ", that 
they take up and drop in accordance with their 
own notions. 

The latter, the "pariahs", are expected to 
take it up and to stick to it as to an unavoidable 
duty. For how could there otherwise be secured 
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carpenters and cabinet makers and builders and 
shipwrights, etc., for the future, now that the 
workmanship of the building trades — preserved 
from the mediaeval time by generations — is 
vanishing to an alarming extent, and that the 
iron-machinery can not after all fully replace 
the work produced by the human hand ? 

So the children of the poor are destined by 
the community to become '^menials" of the 
future, and moreover, the parents of these chil- 
dren are expected to be deeply obliged for the 
" education " their offspring is thus receiving. 

The ' ' Future ' ' should not always be held up 
for children's imagination as a mysterious and 
frightful phantom, for the sake of which they 
have to struggle and learn things that are per- 
fectly indifferent, if not even distasteful, to them. 
Let children be happy in the present and do 
things just for to-day ; but let the educator con- 
sider it as his duty to see that the children's work 
of to-day is laying a steady foundation for the 
requirements of the future. 
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School Bulletin Publications 



NOTE.— Binding is indicated as follows : B boards, C clothe L leatherette 
M manilla, P paper. Sizb as follows: 8:416 indio&tea 8vo, pp. U16; 12:388 in- 
dicates ISmo^ pp. 595 ; 16:389 indicates 16mo, pp. 389. Numbers preceding the 
binding and size f^ive the pages in the Trade Sale catalogue of 1900 on which 
the books are described, the fullest description being placed first. Books 
preceded by a dagger (t) are selected by the State Superintendent of PubUo 
Instruction for the New York Teachers' Library. Books preceded by (T) 
are specified for instruction in New York training classes. 

Books starred may be had also in the Standard Teachers^ Library, 
manilla binding, at 50 cts. each. Unless expressly ordered to be sent in this 
binding, such volumes are always sent in cloth. 

A DAY of My Life, or Everyday Experiences at Eton. 27 C 16:184. ... $1 00 
Ackermau (Mrs. M. B.) Jieview Questions to accompany Hendrick*8 His- 
tory of th« Empire State. 99 P 13:15 06 

Adams. Wall Map of the State of New York, 68x74 inches, 81 C 6 00 

Aids to School Discipline. 95 Per box 47 L^S 

Supplied separately ; per 100 Merits, 15 cts. ; Half Merits, 15 cts. ; 
Cards, 15 cts.; Checks, 40 cts.; Certificates, 50 cts. 

Alden (Joseph). First Principles of Political Economy. 86 C 16:153 75 

Aldls (Mary E.) Tke Great Giant Arithmos. A most Elementary 

Arithmetic. C 16:224 1 00 

American Flags. Send for circular. 103. 

Arabic Self -Taught. 72 C 12:104 1 25 

Armstrong-HoplKins (Mrs. S.) Khetwadi Castle, C 12:401, 44 illustra- 
tions 2 00 

Arnold (Matthew). Beports on EUfnentary Schools, 18512-1882. 27016:318. 2 00 

(Thomas). * Stanley's Life of J. S. Carlisle. 86 C 16:252 1 00 

J>r. Arnold of Rugby, Selfe, 011:128 75 

AjMsham (Roger). Sketch of, by R. H. Quick. P 16:55 15 

♦ Biography, by Samuel Johnson. 86 16:252 1 00 

Complete W<yrks. 36 016:321,273,376,374 4 vols 5 00 

Attendance Blanks /or itse under the Compulsory Law of N. T. (a) 
First Notice to Parents; (6) Second Notice to Parents ; (c) Notice to 
Attendance Officer. Manilla, 4x9, pp. 100 each. Per dozen, each. 2 00 
*t Authors Birthday Exercises. First Series: Poe, Longfellow, 
Reed, Irving, Walt Whitman, Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Whittier. 50 portraits and illustrations, 

72,73 16:320 1 00 

*tSecond Series, Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, 

Saxe, Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, 

Joel Chandler Harris. 44 portraits. 73(M6:459 100 

♦ Third Series. Franklin, Curtis, Whipple, Mitchell, Prescott, Thax- 

^.rd, Harte, Winthrop, Stedman, Mark Twaln> HMr.fSsi- 
-aits and illustrations. 73 C 16:367 V^ 



Authors, Game of Fireside Authors^ 52 cards, with Portraits. 72 $ 35 

Young Folka^ Favorite Authjon^ 52 cards, with Portraits, 72 35 

Oamt of Poems Illustrated, 52 cards, with Pictures 35 

BALL. (J, W.) 1000 Questions-and'Answers in Drawing. 94 L 16:67. . . 40 

Instruction in Citizenship. L 12:63 40 

Ballard (Addison) Arrows^ or Teaching as a Fine Art. 51 C 16:108... 75 

(UarlanH.) * Pieces to Speak. 67,66 16:192 1 OO 

The same, Parts I and V, each P 16:40 15 

Barbera (Piero). Educational Publications in Italy. 26, 54, 40, P 8:14 . . 15 

Bardeen (C. R.) Infection and Immunity. P 8:20 25 

(C. W.) * Manual of School Law. 88, 86, 96, 101, C 16:276 1 00 

1; Geography of the Empire State. 101,79,96 8:120 75 

Outlines of Sentence-Making. 70 012:187 60 

1 Verbal PitfaUs. A manual of 1500 misused words. 45, 20, 68, 16:223. 75 

* Authors Birthdays, Three Series. See above. 

♦ t Roderick Hume. The Story of a New Ycrk Teacher, 80, 21, C 

16:295 1 25 

* t Commissioner Hume, A Story of New York Schools. 31 O 16:210. . 1 25 

The Little Old Man, or the School for Illiberal Mothers. 65, 21 C 16:31 50 

Teaching as a Business for Men. 42, 53, 54 P 8:20, 25 

The Teacher's Commercial Value. 42, 53, 54 P 8:20 25 

The Teacher as He Should Be. 42, 53, 54 P 8:24 25 

Fitting Teachers to Places. (Only in volume below.) 42, 53 

*t Teaching as a Business. The above four addresses in one vol- 
ume. 42,530 16:154 100 

Continuous Contracts for Teachers. C 16:48 50 

Organization and System vs. Originality, 63, 54 P 8:9 15 

The Tax-Payer and the Township System. 53, 54 P 820 25 

Som£ Problems of City School Management. 53 P 8:16 25 

Eff'ect of the College-Preparatory High School. 52, 58, 54 P 8 -.5 15 

History of Educational Journalism in New York. 26, 53, 54, 96 P 8:45. 40 

Educational Journalism— an Inventory. 53 P. 8:20 25 

The Song Budget. 90P8mall4:76 15 

The Song Century. 90, 91 P small 4:87 15 

The Song Patriot. 90, 91 P small 4:80 15 

The Song Budget Series Combined. 90 small 4:250 50 

Dime Question Books of Temperance Physiology, Book-Keeping, Let- 
ter- Wnllng. 69, 100. Each 10 

Barnard (Henry). American Journal of Education. Vols. I-XIII, XVI, 

XVII, XXIII, XXIX. Each, Half-turke5% 8: about 800 5 50 

Letters, Essays, Thoughts on Studies and Conduct. 8:552 3 50 

\ Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers^ etc. C 8:784 3 50 

American Pedagogy. 8:510 3 50 

Military Systems of Education. 8:960 5 50 

The Ed'l Labors ofhy Wilis. Monroe. 36 L 16:35 50 

(H.) Oral Training Lessons. 92,49 012:136 75 

Basedow (J. B.) Sketch of hy R. U. Q,\i\ck. P 16:18 15 

Bassett (J. A.) Latitude, Longitude, and Time. 64, 60, 74, 96 M 16:42. . 25 
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Batefl (S.P.) Methods of Teachers Institutes. 69 C 12:76 $ 6(? 

Batsdorf (J. B.) The Management of Country Schools. 54, 55 P 8:33. ... 20 
Beebe (Levi N.) First Steps among Figures. 61, 60 C 16:326 1 00- 

PupU's Edition. 61,60 16:140 45. 

Beesaa (Araable). The Spirit of Education. C 16:325, and Portrait. ... 1 25 

BeU (Andrew). An Old Educational Reformer. 89, 86 C 16:182 1 00- 

Bennett (C. W.) National Education in Europe. 54 P 8:28 15 

History of the Philosophij of Pedagogics. 26 L 16:43 50 

Benton ( Emily E.) The Happy Method in Number. 60 C 8:96 75 

Bible in the Public Schools, Cincinnati case, 24:214,233. P 50ct8. ; C. 1 00 

Blnner (Paul). Old Stories Jietold. 65, 21 B 16.-64 25 

* Birkbeok (George). The Pioneer of PopiUar Education. Memoir of, 

by J. G.Godard. 86 C 16:258 1 50 

Blaokman (O.) Graded Songs for Day Schools. P 16:89 lO* 

Blakely (vv. A.) Chart of Parliamentary Rules. 68 P 16:4 25 

Blodgrett (A. B.) The Relationofa Principal to the Community. 51 P8:19 25 
Boyden (Helen W.) Boyden's Speaker. For primary frades. 66 C 

12:192 1 00 

Bradford (W. H.) Thirty Possible Problems in Percentage. 60, 96 M 16:34. 25 
Bramwell (Amy B.) and Hughes (H. M.) The Training of Teachers in 

the U.S. 26 C 12:210 1.25 

Bremner (C. S.) Education qf Girls and Women. 29 C 12:296 1 50 

Briggs (P. H .) Boys and Hmv to Re-Make them. 54, 58 P 8:24 25 

Industrial Training in Reformatory Institutions. 53, 54 P 16:28 25 

Bristol (H. C.) Honesty Cards in Arithmetic. 64. 03 50 cards, 3x4^. ... 50' 

Browne (M. Frances). A Glimpse qf 'Grammar- Land. 66 P 8:24 15 

Browning, (Oscar). A Short History of Education. 26 C 16:93, 49 ills. . 50 • 
Bryant (Sophie). The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the 

School. 580 12:154 150* 

•Bnckham (H. B.) Handbook for Young Teachers. 47, 43, 55 O 16:152. 75 

Baelow, von. See Marenholz. 

•Buffalo Examination Questions. 99. 1892-6, O 16:318. 1896-99 C 

16:260, each 1 00 

Basrl>ee (A. G.) Exercises in English Syntax. 71 L 16:85 35 

Key to the same. 71 L 16:36 35 

Bulletin Spelling Pads, 70 pages. Each 15 

Absence Recwd. 95 L pp. 400. llxllj^ 3 00 

Book- Keeping Blanks. Press-board, 7x8J^, pp. 28. Each 15. 

Composition Book. M 8:44 15 

Class Register. 95 Press-board cover. Three Sizes, (o) 6x7, for 

terms of 20 weeks ; or {b) 5x7, for terms of 14 weeks, Pp. 48 25 

• (c) Like (6) but with one-half more (72) pages 35 

Bulletin Pencil Holder, numbered for 60 pupils. 106 2 00 

Tnk-Well Filler, holding one quart. 106 1 25 

^ Number Fan. 64, 105 11x15 inches 1 OO 

Bnniliam (W. P.) Duties of Outposts U. S. Army. 24:171 50 

Bnrstall (Sara A.) The Education of Girls in the United States. 29, 26 

C 12:216 \ <5Ri 

Borrltt (J. L.) Penmanship in Public Schools. P 12:6^, and c\i«».T\. ^ • 
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Burt (Mary £.) Btett : a Study pvm Mrgil For 7th Grade Reading. 

P. IB: 15 $ 15 

Butler (Nicholas M urray). The Place qf Cainenius. 38, 51 P 16:30 15 

♦ CADET (Felix). Port-Royal Education. 25, 26, 58 C 16:406 1 50 

Caesar's Conspiracy of the Helvetians. 98 P 16:20 10 

Canfleld (James H.) Rural Higher Education. 52, 54 P 8:24 15 

♦ t Carlisle (,I . S.) Two Great Teachers, Ascham and A mold. 36 C 16:252. 1 00 

CAtaXo^ne ot Rare hooks on Pedagogy. P 24:58 06 

Trade Sale, 1900, of School Bulletin Publications. P 8:112 6 cts. ; C . 25 

Cheney(F.) A Globe Manual fw Schools. 79 P 16:95 25 

•Civil Service Question Book. 100 C 16:282 1 50 

Clarke (H. Wadsworth). Map of Onondaga County. 81 C 48x54 5 00 

(Noah T. ) CJtart qf U. S. Hittoi-y. 84 P 8^6x12. Each 5c. ; per doz 50 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, 1888. 86, 96 L 8:1075, net 2 50 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one dozen, nine colors 105. 25 

CoUlns (Henry). The International Date Line. 64, 60, 79 P 16:15 15 

Comenius (John Amos). Orbis Pictus. 39, 38, C 8:232 3 00 

• t Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 38, 39 C 16:272 1 00 

Sketch of by R. H. Quick. P 16:25. (See also Butler, Maxwell). ... 15 

Portrait o/, 103 P 82x28 1 00 

Comfort (George F.) Modern Languages in Education. 52, 64 L 16:40. . 50 

(Geo. F. and Anna M.) Woman's Education and Woman's Health ; 

chiefly in reply to " Sex in Education ". 29 C 16:165 1 00 

Conspiracy of the Helvetians. 98P16:20 10 

Constitution of the State of New York. P 16:63 10 

Cooper (Oscar R.) Compulsory Laws and their Enforcement. 54 P 8:6. . 15 

Cralg(A.R.) The Philosophy of Training. 012:377. 2 00 

Crain (J. H.) 70 Review Lessons in Geography. 79 P 16:60 25 

Cube Root Blocks, carried to 3 places. 63. In box 1 00 

Curtiss ( E.) Ninety Lessons in Arithmetic 101 C 16:105 50 

(T) Cyclopaedia of Education. 20, 21C8:562 3 75 

D AL.Y (D.) Adventurer of Roger L' Estrange. C 12:301 2 00 

Daniel (Blanche R.) Outlines of English Literature. 72, 98 C 12:102 50 

Danish and Norwegian Conversation Rook (See also Lund). 72 C 24:128 75 

Davi8(W. W.) Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. 64 P 16:43 25 

Fractional Apparatus, in box. 64 (Not mailable) 4 00 

De Graff (E.V.) Practical Phonics. 68 C 16:108 76 

Pocket Pronunciation Book 68M 16:47 15 

*iT/ie School' Room Guide. 56,55,59 016:405 150 

t Development Lessons. C 8:301 1 50 

The School- Romi Chcyrus. 90, 92 B small 4:147 86 

Calisthenics and Disciplinary Exercises. 78 M 16:39 25 

♦ tDeGulmps (Roger). Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work. 37,36 012:331.... 150 

Denominational Schools. Discussion of 1889. 54 P 8:71 25 

Dickinson (John W.) The Limits of Oral Teaching. 49, 51, 92 P 16-J24.. . 15 

DIehl (Anna Randall-). A Practical Delsarte Primer. 78 C 16:66 50 

Dlnae Question Books. See South wick. 
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DiplomaH* printed to order frt^in auy detiifj^u furnished. Specimens sent. 

102 (a) Bond paper, 14x17, for25orfewer $5 00 

•• 50 6 50 

(b) " •• 16x^0," 25orfewer 5 tO 

•' 50 7 TiO 

(c) Parchment, 15x20. " 1 3 50 

Each atiditional copy 75 

Donaldson (James). lecture* on Education. 2id C 16:185 1 00 

Durham ( W. H.) CarUton Island in the Bevoiution. 21 C 16:128 1 00 

ItJiVCATlO^ as Ttewed by Thinkers. 51 P 16:47 15 

for the People, in America, Europe, India, and Australia. 26. 27 C 8:176. 1 35 

* Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, Herbert Spencer. 47, 46, 58 C 16:881. 1 00 

of Wmmn. See p. 29. 

Edwards (A. M.) Graded Lessons in Language. Nos. 1-6. 69 P 8:80, 

each per dozen 1 00 

.'>00 Every Day Business Problems in Arithmetic. 63, 64, 03 500 cai*ds, 

l^x3«4,with Key 50 

500 Pertinent Questions in Civics, with Answers. 86, 98 16:54, P. 15, M. 30 

The same, with Questions on 250 slips of cardboard, in box. 86, 93. SO 

Historical Game, " Our Country ". 85, 98 100 cards, 2J4x8% 50 

Historical Cards. 86, 84, 93 3J4x5^. 

(a) General History. 200 cards 1 00 

(b) United States History, Part L 92card8 60 

(c) United States History, Part II. lOScards 60 

(d) United States History, Complete. 200 cards 1 00 

Outline and Topic Book in U. 8. History. P 8:212 50 

Outline and Topic Cards in Geography, 81 Pacltage of 12,'5Hx6... 15 

Geographical Game, " Our Country ". 80, 81, 98 100 cards 1^x3%. 50 

Geographical Cards. 80, 81, 93 3J4x5J4. ; 

(a) Part I. Physical Geography and North America. 100 cards 50 

(b) Part II. The Best of the World. lOOcards 50 

(c) Complete. 200card8 100 

* Topical Questions in Geography, with Rei?ents' Questions 1894-6. 

79 016:211 1 00 

Esrbert (Walter R.) Last Words qf Famxms Men and Women. C 16:192. 1 00 

♦ Kills (Edward S.) Tales Told out of School. 83016:240 100 

School History of New York State. 1 50 

Kmerson (A. W.) Composition and Criticism. 69 L 16:82 40 

(H. S.) Latin in High Schools. 52, 54P16:30 25 

t Essays on the Kindergarten. 40,59012:175 100 

fivans (W. M ) A Manual of Grammar. 71 C 16:126 75 

FARNHAM (A. W.) t T^u Oswego Method of Teaching Geography. 79 

16:127 50 

(Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of Beading. 65 016:55 50 

Favorite Blackboard Eraser. 105 15 

t Felkln (H. M. and E., Translators.) HerbarVs Letters and Lectures or 

Education. 40 C 16:300 •• 
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Tett«(W. E.) Dialogues from Dickens. 66C 16:^35 $1 06 

Fitch (Joshua G.) The Art of Questioning. 50, 43, 51 P 16:36 15 

The Artof Securing Attention. 43, 51 P 16:43 15 

1 Lectures on Teaching, Beading Club Edition . 46 C 12:462 1 25 

(T) Fletcher (A. B.) Sonnenschein's Cyclopaedia of Education. 20, 21 C 

8:562 8 75 

Foreign liangnages. See p. 72 

Fowle ( Wm. B .) T he Teachers Institute. 59 012:238 100 

Fraction Play. A Game for Young Arithmeticians. 64 52 cards 21^x31^ 25 
Franck (P.) The German letter- Writer, with the Forms of Polite Cor- 
respondence, and English Explanatory Notes. 73 P 16:112 40 

♦Franklin (Benj.) Autobiography. 44016:241 100 

Froebel (Friedrich). t Autobiography of. 40, 36. 59 12:183 1 5o 

t Letters on tJie Kindergarten. 40 C 12:831 1 50 

Portrait. 108 P 22x28 25 

The Kindergarten System, its origin and development as seen in the 

life of Friederich Froebel, A. B. Hanchmann. 40 C 12:269 2 00 

GAINES(J. T.) PHnciples of Teaching. 54 P 8:63 20 

Gager(C. Stuart.) Current Errors in Science Teaching. 16:100 50 

Geometry Test Papers, by Wm. Smith. 64 Packages of 100, 8^^x10. . . . 1 0« 

Geddes (Patrick). Industrial Exhibitions. P 16:57 2S 

German Self -Taught. (See also Franck, Hahn, Meissner). 72 P 16:87 40 

GIU (John). School Management. 46, 55 16:276 1 00 

Globes. 63. Send for special circular. 

Godard (George G.) George Birkbeck, the Pioneer of Popular Educa- 
tion. 86 016:258 150 

(Harlow). An Outline Study of U. S. History. 82, 96 L 16:146 50 

Goethe (J. F. von). Egmont, with English Notes. 72 C 16:140 40 

Gore (J. Howard). Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 68 16:112 50 

•Goulding: (Matilda P.) Flores : A BotaniccU Game. 93, 49. 48 cards, 

2%x3M 50 

tGowdy (Jean L. ) Ideals and Programmes. 57 16:102 75 

Gowen (Sophia.) Notes on Early American History. O 16:150 60 

Granger (Oscar). Metric Tables and 2*roblem^. 60 M 16:23 26 

Grant (James). History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland. 28, C 8:591. . . . 3 00 
Grasby (W. Catton). t Teaching in Three Continents. 26, 27 12:344. .. 1 50 

Gray (Thos. J.) Methods and Courses in Normal Schools. 54 P 8:19 15 

Greene (Josephine A.) Perspective. 94 12:48. 20 full-page illustrations 50 

•Griffin (Ida L.) Topical Geography, with Methods. 79 L 12:142 50 

Griffltli (Geo.) Outline Blackboard Maps. 81. Per set 8 00 

•GroHzmann (M. P. E.) t A Working Manual of Child Study. 49 O 16:75 50 
The Common School and The New Education . P 16:46 26 

HAHN ( F.) The Child's German Book. 72 F 1():87 40 

Hailmann (\V. N.) Ptimary Kindergarten Helps. 59, 40 B 8:58 76 

Sketches fi om the Histoi'ij of Education . 26. 54 P 8:39 20 

The New Education. Vol. VI and last. C 8:146 2 00 

Hall (Marcella W. ) Orthoepy Made Easy. 68 C 16:100 75 
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Haiuerton (P. G.) International Communication by Language. 53 08: 15.$ 75 

Hamilton Declamation Qnarterly. 66 16:837 1 00 

i HanHchmann (A. B ) The Kindergarten St/stern ; itsorifdn and devel- 
opment as seen In the life of Frederich Froebe'. 40 C 12:268 2 00 

Harlow (W. B.) Early English Literature. 72 C 10:138 76 

Harris (W. T.) . t Xatural Science in the Public Schools. 92, 49 L 16KJ0.. . . 60 

t Art Education The True Industrial Education. 58 L 16:77 60 

Horace Mann. 86L16:50 60 

The Theory of Education. 51 P 16:54 16 

The Educational Value qf Manual Training. 58, 64 P 8:14 16 

University and School Extension. 54P8:12 16 

T,ie General Oovem?nent and Public Kducation. 54 P 8*^8 16 

Report on Pedagogical, and Psychological Observation. 48, 64 P 8:6. . . 16 

Hart. In the School Soam. C 12-.200 1 00 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories of the Far West. C 10:260 1 26 

Hegrner (H. F.) The Yoi/ng Scientist. A Supplementary Reader. 

650 16:189. 16 illustrations. M60cts.,C 76 

•Helps to Self-Culture. 44 16^241 1 00 

Hendrick (Mary F.) Questions in Literature. 72 B 16:100 36 

(\V.) ''The Table is Set.'' A Oomedy for Schools. 66 16:80... 16 

1 Brief History of the Empire State. 82, 96, 101 O 13 : 218 76 

Review Questiona for New York IIin(ory. 99 P 16:16 06 

Syllabuses of U. S. Ilistoi-y^for Regents Examinations. 84, 99 per doz.. 50 

Hennig: (Carl V.) Anatomical Manikin. 78 M 8:18 1 00 

+ Herbart (J. F ) Letters and Lectures on Education. 41 C 16:800 1 76 

Higher Education and a Common Language. 52 8:120 76 

Hinsdale (B. A.) Pedagogical Chairs in CoUrges 54 P 3:11 16 

Sc/iools and Studies. 46 012:362 150 

Hooper (J. W.) Fifty Years in the Schoolroom, 84 16:80 1 00 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. 45, 68 10:70 50 

t On the Province of MetJiods of Teaching 59 10:370 1 00 

Pestalozzian First- Yea% A nthmetic. 61 , 60, 37 B 16:217 50 

Pupils Edition. B 10:156 35 

Second Year Arithmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 10:230 50 

Homstone Slating, the best crayon surface made, 104, per gallon. . . 8 00 

Slated Paper^ per square yard (if by mail, 60 cts.) 104 50 

Hoss (Geo. H.) Menwry Gems. 68 P 10:40 15 

Hotchldss (Viala P.) Lessons in Object Drawing. 84, 94 L 4:82 50 

Houghton (W. K.) Political Conspectus of IJ. S. IliHtory. 87 18x91... 2 00 

Hughes (James L.) t Mistakes in Teaching. 44, 55 O 16:135 50 

^c How to Secure and Retain Attention. 44 10:98 50 

* The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 16:235 1 00 

Housel (Frank B ) Method of Introducing Test Examinationti 50 

Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscious Tuition. 43, 51, 58 P 10:45, 15 

ct^.; 30 

Button (H. H.) A Manual of Mensuration. 64, 60 B 10:108 50 

INI>USTRIAIi Education. See p. 53. 

Interlinear German Reading-Book, Ilaniiltonian Metliod. 720 12:88 TT 
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IrTlns ( Washington). Bip Vati mtikU. with DarUy's lUuHtralions. V 10:35$ 15 

Italian and English Commercial Correspondence. 72 P 13:90 50 

Conversation book. 72 016:166. 75 

Sdva-Tught. (See also Marchbtti). 72 P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Class Record Cards. 95 90 white and 10 colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot (Joseph). Sketch of, by R. H. Quick. P 1658 15 

Jenninsrs (A. C.) Chronological Tables of Ancient History. 82 C 8:120... 1 00 

JeweU (F. S.) Orammatical Diagrams. 71 C 12-.207 75 

Johnson (W. D.) School Law for Training Classes. C 16:60 50 

Johnson's Chart of Astronomy. 81 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 inches. . 3 50 
John»ton*% Wall Maps. Seepa^ 81. 

Jones (Kichard). The Growth of the Idyls of the King. C 12:161 1 50 

Jnliand (Anna M.) Bri^ Views of TJ. S. History. 82 L 16:69 35 

KAROI.Y (Akin), t The Dilemmas of Labor and Education. C 12:77 ... 1 00 

Kay (David) . t Education and Educators. C 12:490 2 00 

KeUer(C.) Monthly Beport Cards. 95 29^4 inches. Per hundred.. . . 1 oa 
Kennedy (John) . The Philosophy of School Discipline. 51 , 58 P 16 :23 . . . . 15 

Mut^t Greek Go .f 62 L 16:66 50 

Kiddle (Henry) 5,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers 71, 96 C 16:220. . . 1 00 

tKindergrarten Essays. 40, t9 C 12:175 1 00 

Knott (E. E.) The Beady Beference Law Manual. 20, 86, 88 C 8:381 .... 2 00 
Kotelmann (Ludwijr.) School Hygiene. Translated by J. A. Berg- 

strOm. 74 16:401. 89 illustrations 150 

♦t (T) LANDON (Jos ) School Management. 55 C 16:376 1 25 

i The Science and Art of Questioning. 50 16:120 50 

I^ane ( tYed H.) Elementary Greek Education. 26 L 16:85 50 

•tl^aurie (s. s.) John Amos Comenius 38,89 16:272 1 Oa 

liawrence (E. 0.) Becreations in Ancient Fields. 12-177 1 00 

Lawrence (Isabel) Classified Beading. 20 12:4«5 1 50 

liees (James T.) T he Claims of Greek. 52 P 8:16 25 

liessing (G. E.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 72 B 12:68 40 

I^ester (F. V.) Problems in A nthmetic. 62,94 16:101 50 

Locke (John). Sketchof by li.U. Qmok. P 16:27 15 

L.O wrle (R. W.) Hoiv to obtain Greatest Benefit from a Book. 72 P 8:12. . 25 

liund (H.) Method of Learning Danish and Norwegian. 72 12:145 1.25 

AVy 25 

Lyttleton (E.) The Problem of Home Training. 58 12:200 1 Sa 

MAC ALPINE (Neil). English- Gcelic and Gvelic-Engllsh Dictionary. 

(See also Stewart). 72 12:669 3 OO 

McCosh (James), f Higher Education and a Common Language. 52 

8:120 75 

• Mace (VV. II.) A Working Manual of American History. 82 16:297. . . 1 OO 

McKay (John S.) 100 Experiments in Natural Science. P 16:50 15 

McMillan (Marara ret) EaHy ChildJuood. 16:224 1 50^ 

Maclcinder (H. J.) and Sadler (M. E.) University Extension, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future. B 16:152 50 
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New York Question Book, • T?ie same. Questions in Drawing, 1892- 

96. 94 C 16:221. 1896-98. 16:192, 300 illustrations, each $1 GO 

The same. Questions and Answers in Algebra, M 16:22 25 

7" A^ M/n^, in American History. M 16:125 96 

The same. Art of Questioning and History of Education. M 16:48. . 25 

T^ «a7we, in Arithmetic. 62 M 1G:74 25 

Th£ 8am£, in Book-keeping, M 16:5T I 25 

The same, in Civil Gov't, M. 74 16:106 25 

T'A^ #am€, in Geography. 79 M 16:108 25 

^Atf #am€, in Grammar. M 16:116 25 

Thesame, in Methods and School Economy. M 16:109 25 

^— The same, in Physics. M 16:26 25 

Thesam£, in Physiology. M 16:101 » 25 

The same in School Law, M 16:53 25 

* State Examination' Questions, 1875 to 1894. 96 C 16:402 1 00 

* TA^ «am«, 1895 tol899. 96016:164 100 

The Questions in Book-keeping, with Answers. 53 P 16:31 10 

Geography qf the Empire State. 101,79,96,0 8:120 75 

History of the Empire State, Hendrick. 82, 96, 101 C 12:203 75 

History of New York State, Prentice. 83 16:550 1 50 

Stories of New York, "Martin. 83016:119 50 

Civil Government of the State of, Northam. 87, 86, 96, 101 C 16:231 ... 75 

Code of Public Instruction. Latest edition. 86, 96 L 8:1075 2 50 

Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. We 

have always in stock all volumes issued, and can fill orders 
promptly. The first 22 volumes of the Natural History of the 
State of New York should be in every school library. 

* Nichols (Chas. W.) Government Class-Book of Michigan. 16:308. . . 1 00 
Northam (Henry C.) t CivU G<mernment of N . Y. 87, 86, 96, 101 16^231. 76 

T?ie same for Missoui-i. 86 016:151 75 

Fixing the Facts of American History. 82 16:300 75 

Conversation al Lessons Leading to Geography. P 16:39 25 

Northend (Chas.) Memmy Selections. Three Series. 66. Each 25 

*1The Teacher and Parent. C 16:350 1 00 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. 52, 54 P 8:26 25 

Northrup (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 21 16:302. 1 26 

Norwegian Self-Tanght (See also Lund). 72 P 12:87 40 

Number Lessons. On card-board, 7x11, after the Grube Method 10 

Numeral Frames. 64 100 balls $1.25: 144 balls 150 

OSWALD (John). Dictionary of English Etymology. 69 16:806 2 00 

♦ t PAGE (Bavid P.) The Theory and Practice of Teaching. 57,55,590 16:448 1 00 
(Ma'-y H.) Graded Schools of the United States of Am£rica. 26 

12:71 75 

Palmer (0. S.) Physiology Cards, for Teachers. 78 70 cards, 2^x3^^ 50 

(Ray). Universal Education. 52 C 8:1l'0 75 

Pardon (Emma L.) Oral Li^fniction in ('fography. 79 P 10:29 15 
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X'arsons (James Russell, jr.) t Prussian Schools. 28, 27 C 8:91 $1 00 

1 French Sc/iools through American Eyes. 28, 27 C 8:130 1 00 

* Fatrick (J. N.) Elements of Pedagogics. C 16:422 1 00 

Pedagogical Pebbles. C 16:96 50 

Fattee(F. L.) Literature in Public Schools. 54 P 8:48 20 

t Payne (Joseph). Lectures on the Art of Education. 46 C 16:281 1 00 

(VV. H.) A Short Uislory of Education. 26 C 16:93, 49 illustrations. . 50 

Pedagogical Primers. School Management^ Letter Writing. 55 M pp. 

45,37. Each 25 

Penniman (Ja. II.) Practical Suggestions in School Government. 5i P. 

16:21 ■ 15 

Perez (B.) T/ie First Three Years of ChUdhood. 49, 59 C 16:295 1 50 

Tiedemann's Eecord of Infant Life. 49, 48 M 16:46 15 

Periodicals. The School Bulletin. 16, 101 Monthly, 20-24 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XXVI. C 4:200 to 240 pp., each 2 00 

Tlie Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Bound volume I. 66 C 16:337. 1 00 

The School Room. Bound volumes I-V. Each 1 50 

Tlie yew Education, Vol. VI and last. 27 C 8:146. 2 00 

Perrot (Geo.) Art History in the High School. C 16:49 50 

Pestalozzi (J. II.) ♦ t His Aim and Work, De Guunps. 37, 36 C 16:296. ... 1 50 

Portrait. 103, 37 P 22x28 25 

-SA'^^cA o/, by R. H. Quick. P 16:40 15 

* t (T) How Oertrvde Teaches her ChUdren. 37, 36 C 16:400 1 50 

* t Letters on Early Education.. 37, 36 C 16:180 1 00 

Pestalozzian Arithmetics. 61 1st Year, B 10:217. 2d Year, 16:236. Each 50 

Piclc(I)r. K.) Dr. Pick's French Method. 72 L 16:118 100 

Memory, and the Rational Means of Improinng it. 48 C 16:193 1 00 

Pitcher (Jnnies) . Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. C 16:121, 50 

Plumb (( "has. G.) Map Drawing of New York. M 8:16 25 

Pooler (('has. T.) Chart of Civil Govemmmt. 86, 96 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. 68 P 16:15 10 

Port-Koyal Kducation. Extracts from the principal Writers with 

History and Introduction, by Felix Cadet. 25, 26, 58 C 16:4C6 1 50 

I'ortraitH of liyrant, Comenius, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Lowell, E. A. Sheldon, Washington and Whit- 
tier, 22x28, for framing, each 1 00 

of Froebel and Pestalozzi. 103 22x28, each 25 

made to order. See page 102. 

Preece (Mrs. Louise). Physiccd Culture. Illustrated. 78 4:292 2 00 

(Mabel). Two Hearts and a Kitten. P10:ll 10 

Prentice (Mrs. J. B.) Review Problems in Arithmetic. 62, 98 P 10:93 20 

Key to the above. 98 P 10:20 25 

Re riew Questions in Geography. 79, 98 P 16:48 15 

( vV. 11.) History of New Yo7'k State. 83 C 16:550 1 50 

l*rUKier» of School Management and of Letter-Wiiting. 55 M pp. 45, 1^7. 

Each 25 
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* (T> QUICK (R. IL) E»8ay% on Educational Jie/ormers. 35 12:331 $1 OO 

RAND Alili-DIEHIi (Mrs. Anna). A Practical Delsarte Primer. 78 C 16:(J() 5a 

Rask (E ) Easy Jfethod of Learning Icelandic. 72 12:126 1 25 

Bedway (J . W.) <ScA«rf Orography of Pennsylvania. 79 L 16:98 3.> 

' Resents Examination Paper. 99. Per 1,000 half-sheets 2 00 

Examination Record. 99. For 432 scholars, $3.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 OO 

Examination Syllabus, in U. S. History. 84, 99. P per dozen 50 

First Year lAtin. CoRsar's Contpi-racy. 98 P 16:20 10 

Questions to June^ 1882. Eleven editions. 

1. Complete with Key. 98 016:476 2 00 

2. Cotnplefe. Same as above, but without the answers. Pp. 333... 1 00 

3. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. 96 M 16:93 25 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. 62, 98 M 16:20 25 

5. Geography. The 1,987 questions in Geography. 79, 96, 98 M 

16:70 25 

6. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. 98 M 16:36 25 

7. Grammar. The 2,976 questions in Grammar. 98 M 16:109 25 

8. Grammar and Key. 71, 96, 98 C 16:198 1 00 

9. Key to Grammar. 98M16:88 25 

10. Spelling . The 4,800 words given in Spelling. 98 M 16:61 25 

Entire Questions^ all subjects (no answers), for years 1892-93, 93-94, 

94-95, 95-96, 96-97, 97-98, 98-99, 99-1900. 98 C 85:500. 57 Each 1 00' 

Regrents Selections in American, German^ French^ and Spanish Litera- 
ture. 72, 98 C 16:93. 25 cents. With music, 35 cts. Each language 

separate, P 10 

Syllabus/or Examination in U. S. History. 84, 99, per dozen 50 

*tRein(W.) Outlines of Pedagogics. 410 16:232 125 

Reinhard(A.) Neglect of Bodily Development of Afnerican Youth. 78 

P 16:36 25 

Richardson (B. W.) Learning and Health. 51 P 16:39 15^ 

* t Riddle (W.) Nicholas Comenius, or ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster 

of ye Olden Time. 32 C 16:492, 42 illustrations 1 50 

Roat (Ehle J.) Helps in English Grammar. 16:^6. 71, 101 M 25 cts. C. 50 

Robinson (A. II .) Numeral School Register. 95 M 2:16 25- 

Rooper (T. G.) ^ ApperceptioUt or '' A Pot of Green Feathers ". 48 L 

16:59 50 

t Object Teaching., or Words and Things. 37, 49, 92 L 16:56 50 

Rosevear (Elizabeth), t A Manual of Needlework, Knittingy and Cut- 
ting Ovt. 53 16:136 60 

Rousseau (J. J.) Sketchofhy R.W. Qynck. P 16:30 15 

Russian Conversation Boole 72 24:130 75 

Ryan (G. W.) School Becord. 95 P 58 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50- 

SARIN (Henry). " Organization '* vs. " Individuality.'' 53, 54 P 8.-9. . . 25 

Sanf ord (II. R. ) The Word Method in Number. 63, 64, 45 cards 6x3 Sa- 

The Limited Speller. 69, 96 L 16:104 25 

Sayce (A. II.) An Assyrian Grammar. 72 012:204 3 00' 

Schepmoes (A. E.) Rise of the New York Sch lol System. L 16:32 35- 
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Sclimer (J. C. F. von). Mane Stuart. 72 B 16:163 40 

Die Jufigfrav ron Orleans. 72 BIG: 157 40 

WWielm Tdir 72 B 16:165 40 

DerN^eals Onkel. 72 B 16:72 40 

School Bulletin and X. Y. State Educational Journal, Monthly, 16, 101 

P4:24 rer year •' 1 00 

Bofmd Volttmes, I-X XVI, Hf . L. $SJ.CO each : per set 60 00 

School Room ChoruH. 90, 92 B small 4:167 86 

School Room ClasHlcM. 51 1* 16:40, each 15 

I. Huntinffton's Unconscious Tui- j IX. Maudsley's /Siea; in Mnrf anrf in 

turn. Education. 
n. Fitch's Art of Questioning. , X. Education as Viewed by Think- 
Ill. Kennedy s Phuogophy of School I ers. 



Discipline 
IV. Fitch's Art of Securing Atten- 
tion. 
V. Richardson's Learning and 

Health. 
VI. Meikle John's New Education. 
VII. UWton's Tractate qf Education. 
VIII. Von Buelow's School Woik 



XI. Penniman's Practical Sugges- 
tions in School Government. 
XII. Dickinson's Oral Teaching. 

XIII. Tiedemanii's Hecord of Infani 

Life. 

XIV. Butler's Place of Comenius in 

Education. 



shop. 1 XV. Harris's Theory of Education., 

Schreber (D. G. R.) Home Exercise for Health and Cure. 78 C 16:91. . . 50 

Self e (Rose E.) Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 12:128 75 

Sli&w'B Scholar's Register. 95 P 12:16. l»er doz 50 

Shea (George). 7' he Nature and Form qf the American Oovemmsnt 

founded in the Christian Religion. C 16:82 75 

Sheely (Aaron) Anecdotes and Humors of School Life. 34 C 12:350 1 50 

Sheldon (Edward A.) Portrait. IQS P 22x28 1 00 

«Sherrill (J. E.) The Normal QuesHan Rook. C 12:405 1 50 

t Shirreff (Emily). The Kindergarten System. 40, 59 C 12:200 1 00 

Skinner (Chas. R.) The Arbor Day Manual. 66, 21 C 8:475 2 50 

Songs from the Arbor Day Manned, M 8:60 25 

The New York Question Rook. See New York. 

Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American Colleges. 54 P 8:9 15 

(Edward). History of the Schools of Syracuse. 26 C 8:347 3 00 

(Geo. M.) Vocabulary to Omar's Gallic War. 98 C 16 :67 50 

(Wm.) Geotnetry Text Papers 64 P Package of 100, 8^x10 1 00 

Soldan (F. Louis). Orube's Method of Teaching Arithmetic Explained 

L12:f)C 80 

Song Budgret, r/^«. 266th Thousand. 90 Ps 4:76 15 

Century, The. 127th Thousand. 90. 91 P s 4:87 15 

Patriot, T'A^. 159th Thousand. 90,91 P 8 4:80 15 

Budget Music Series, including all the above. 90 C s 4:243 50 

Gymnast, The. 78, 90 C 46:160 50 

Songs from Arbor Day Manual. 90 M 8:60 25 

of the Lyceum League. 90 L 4:48 20 

(T) Sounenschein's Cyclopaedia of Education. 21 C 8:562 8 75 

.Soriib<»rger (8. J.) Normal language Lessons., 71 B 16:75 50 
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